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THE PLACE OF THE COLLEGE 


IN EDUCATING THE VETERAN 


FOR CIVILIAN LIFE’ 


Our subject, the role of the college in educat- 
ing the veteran for civilian life, is rich in its 
implications for both the returning soldier and 
the society in which he is to live. We hope he 
will attain something more than civilian status. 
If that were all we seek for him, the veteran 
could achieve that estate merely by taking off his 
uniform. Nor, we hope, is he to be just another 
civilian. There are too many civilians, ill ad- 
justed to life, who have not been prepared to 
enjoy that satisfaction which stems from a sense 
of genuine usefulness and reasonable security. 

Because the veteran fought our fight, because 
the victory he brings is purchased all too fre- 
quently at the expense of his health and his in- 
tegrated personality, ours is the obligation to 
make him at home in the society he has saved. 
To belong, in the richest and fullest sense, one 
must be a contributing member not only of his 
family but also of his immediate community. 
Our subject, when refined, becomes, How shall 

‘Paper read at The New York Times Forum on 


Educating the Veteran for Civilian Life, November 
17, 1944. 


By 
PAUL KLAPPER 


PRESIDENT, QUEENS COLLEGE, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


the college educate the veteran so that he may 
be at home in civilian society? 

We must approach our problem with the same 
specifie questions for each veteran. Is higher 
education indicated as the means of attaining 
his vocational ambition? Will it satisfy his cul- 
tural interests? The first contact between college 
and veteran is of crucial significance. The col- 
lege counselor is its receptionist, who should be 
chosen for his sympathetic understanding of 
human beings and for his patience in appraising 
human aspirations. The first five minutes of 
this relationship may have the determining effect 
on the veteran’s attitude toward college or uni- 
versity; and that attitude may shape his entire 
life. The veteran must sense at once that here 
is an informed and friendly guide, eager to help 
him formulate an educational program that will 
achieve for him the most effective adjustment to 
society. That counselor will counsel best who 
regards himself as the representative of the 
community rather than as the agent of a par- 
ticular college or university. Before admitting 
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a veteran-student, the counselor must assume 
that the burden of proof is upon him—that he 
must establish the fact that his institution is 
thoroughly qualified to meet the needs of the 
veteran. If necessary, there must be ready and 
generous referring of the veteran to other insti- 
tutions whose offerings are more varied or whose 
facilities and objectives are better designed to 
serve him. The primary obligation of the coun- 
selor is to the veteran, not to his institution. 

The initial appraisal of the veteran-candidate 
must, of course, be made in terms of his pre- 
induction education, his vocational and social 
experience, and his personal ambition. This 
appraisal must be enriched by evaluation of his 
military experience and military training. A 
nice balance must then be made between the 
veteran’s assets of mind and body and the re- 
quirements of his postwar civilian goal. Col- 
lege counseling must proceed, in the absence of 
contrary records, on the assumption that the 
veteran who applies for admission is a normal 
human being with a pervading eagerness for a 
satisfying normal civilian life. Any other as- 
sumption is fatal. 

We come now to the second step in the rela- 
tionship between the college and the veteran— 
his admission. The conditions under which the 
college admits current high-school graduates is 
an interesting chapter in higher education, but 
a chapter in sore need of revision. But for us, 
that subject is irrelevant. We are concerned 
with a person whose secondary-school work is 
years behind him and whose intense and de- 
manding life in the intervening years has 
blurred his memory of much that he learned in 
school. We must admit to higher education, 
therefore, on the basis of likelihood to succeed in 
college studies rather than on the basis of com- 
pletion of the prescribed preparatory curricu- 
Life, particularly life on and near the 
battlefield, is also a teacher—sometimes, too 
successful a teacher. I would admit to college 
the veteran of demonstrated ability, that is, the 
veteran-candidate whose intelligence as mea- 
sured by standardized tests is, at least, the equal 
of that required for entrance to officer-candidate 
school; further, whose ability to read under- 
standingly is in keeping with his intelligence 
and exceeds that of a high-school senior; and, 
finally, whose attitude toward his objective is 
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sincere and mature. To be sure, he may need 
strengthening in foundational studies through 
tutorial aid and specially devised courses. These 
few easily identified deficiencies can be readily 
corrected. We must not and we cannot demand 
of our veteran-student the full pound of admis. 
sion flesh. 

There is danger, of course, that we may be 
carried away by a mistaken sense of kindness 
that has its roots deep in our profound appre- 
ciation of the high service through which one 
attains the status of veteran. We plead for 
flexibility rather than softness in administration 
of admission standards; for the recognition of 
demonstrated ability and mature purpose as the 
bases for predicting success in higher education, 
Any basis of admission, other than ability— 
proved and measured ability—courts failure, 
and there are few experiences as disruptive of 
morale as academic failure. From that haunt- 
ing sense of failure, we must save our returning 
men and women. 

We have spoken thus far of one class of vet- 
eran, the man or woman who is free from dis- 
abilities, physical or mental, and who enters the 
college of his choice in preparation for a self- 
chosen vocation. The second group consists of 
veterans whose disabilities make their education 
essentially a process of rehabilitation. Their 
education continues under government super- 
vision and will not be discussed here. Nor do 
we fail to recognize the importance, for veteran 
and non-veteran alike, of a systematic and in- 
clusive adult-eduecation program which supple- 
ments the normal day. This subject is also not 
within the scope of this paper. 

Once the veteran is admitted, the college must 
assume a solemn obligation to make repeated 
reappraisal of its curricular prescriptions as the 
means of helping the veteran achieve his full 
adjustment. Substitute disciplines and orderly, 
maturing experiences may be just as effective 
educational instrumentalities as those that the 
college imposes on its civilian students. The 
curriculum of the veteran-student must be in- 
dividualized to meet his needs. Surely, the 
marked differences in requirements between any 
two institutions of higher learning justify these 
adjustments within any one institution. In such 
purposeful adjustments of curriculum to stu- 
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dent, standards are not only maintained but are 
actually strengthened. 

The veteran-student must mingle freely, in 
and out of the classroom, in his college com- 
munity. Segregation must be avoided if his 
education is to strengthen the integrating forces 
that develop normal personality. The veteran- 
student needs sustained experience in civilian 
living. 

In the progress of his course as well as in 
admission practices, we must guard against 
mawkish generosity toward the veteran-student. 
If he receives a substandard education because 
of our mistaken kindness, he will become a 
substandard member of his vocational and ecul- 
tural group. In the inevitable competition for 
recognition and position, he will be doomed to 
failure. 

In his quest for a quickened adjustment to 
student life, the veteran may ask for excuse 
from a carefully planned curricular requirement. 
When this request is unwise, he can be led to 
see that, if it were granted, it would dilute the 
character of his preparation for useful civilian 
life. It will frequently take courage to deny 
such requests, but they must be denied, always 
with full explanation of the justifying reasons. 
Arbitrary denial rouses resentment, but indis- 
criminate granting of requests for special ad- 
justments is disruptive of self-discipline. 

The veteran-student will frequently plead for 
opportunity to aecelerate his course. He will 
urge, and with justice, the importance of restor- 
ing to him a measure of that time which he gave 
to war. He will reinforce his plea by pointing 
to his age and his maturity, both beyond the age 
and maturity of most of his civilian fellow-stu- 
There can be no quarrel with a reason- 
able acceleration which is achieved by complet- 
ing the work of four academic years in three 
calendar years through summer study. But 
acceleration beyond these reasonable limits is a 
delusion and a snare. One must live with ideas 
to understand them. Unless they are applied 
and reapplied in successive challenges, they 
degenerate into mere words, empty mouthings. 
Learning, like most productive effort, is subject 
to the law of diminishing returns. The more 
effort one invests in learning, the more he learns 
up to a recognizable point. After that, there is 
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progressive loss in the return for effort. Much 
that we do in the name of acceleration today 
results, not in learning through experience, but 
in learning about experience—a process that 
spells intellectual deception for the student and 
discouraging disappointment to the faculty. 
That education for the veteran is best which 
keeps him intellectually alert and vigorous, 
which teaches him how to evaluate evidence, 
which shows him how disciplined minds react to 
conclusions reached by others. Here we have 
the essence of the educative process, for educa- 
tion must always be emancipating, especially for 
one who comes to us from military life seeking 
that comforting independence so characteristic 
of the sense of “homefulness” in civilian society. 
The loss of these precious benefits is but one of 
the hazards of injudicious acceleration. 

The education of the veterans must proceed 
under unobtrusive supervision, but supervision 
that is, nevertheless, sustained and understand- 
ing. Their needs, in some respects, may not 
differ from those of their civilian classmates, but 
they are more acute. They are older than most 
of their civilian classmates and may be married. 
Their social life will call for special adjust- 
ments. Years in service may make them strang- 
ers to habits of effective study. They must be 
taught ways of working and self-appraisal. 
They will require frequent health checks. They 
come to us from a life lived under “orders.” 
They must be helped to adjust themselves to a 
life in which routine is not so important and in 
which initiative is extolled. But with supervi- 
sion that is highly individualized, most of these 
new adjustments to the business of living will 
be made satisfactorily. 

The successful placement of the veteran-stu- 
dent in the vocation of his choice is the hope on 
which his education rests. To this end, govern- 
ment agencies, the community, and the college 
must enter into wholehearted and understand- 
ing co-operation. Here, there must be no fail- 
ure. 

In service to the veteran, higher education 
will find its full reward. Many of the adjust- 
ments that we shall—of necessity—make for the 
veteran-students may become precedents for the 
education of civilian students. Much of the con- 
trolled experimentation and the controlled flexi- 
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bility that are obviously essential in developing 
individualized curricula for the veteran-stu- 
dents may lead to curricula just as individual- 
ized for civilian students. The sudden dissolu- 
tion of the Army Specialized Training Program 
left most colleges with serious problems but not 
without significant compensations, educational 
as well as financial. The ASTP has quickened 
foreign-language teaching in our colleges; it has 
taught us the dignity of geography as a college 
and university subject; it has taught us to jus- 
tify each unit of college work in terms of specific 
outcomes rather than in terms of pious hopes; 
it has taught us that the disciplinary value of 
mathematics and the sciences can be heightened, 
not by presenting them as subject matter care- 
fully organized by scholars, but rather by root- 
ing them deep in applications to the needs of 
life. The ASTP which came to the college with 
highly formalized curricula and fixed time sched- 
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ules was nevertheless a revealing experience jp 
higher education. 

Colleges, universities, technical and profes. 
sional schools which will undertake veteran-edy- 
cation will receive welcome financial subsidy and 
feel no restraining educational hand. Here js 
their opportunity for signal service, for critica] 
examination of their own educational techniques, 
and for a constructive formulation of improved 
systems of higher education for the youth of 
tomorrow. 

In the fullest sense the educational sections 
of the GI Bill are not merely a set of provisions 
for the payment of a debt to individuals. They 
constitute, rather, a strong forward movement 
toward equality of opportunity and democracy 
in higher education. At long last we are coming 
close to the realization of the hope of a century 
—that education of a citizen be determined by 
his ability, never by his economic disability. 





EDUCATION OR LEGISLATION IN 
PROMOTING SOCIAL REFORMS? 


THE “anti-discrimination” law recently en- 
acted by the New York State Legislature is of 
educational significance, although it does not 
apply to employment in educational institu- 
tions that are not operated for profit. The 
central features of the act are set forth in the 
following paragraphs of Section 131: 


... It shall be an unlawful employment practice: 

1. For an employer, because of the race, creed, 
color, or national origin of any individual, to refuse 
to hire or employ or to bar or to discharge from 
employment individual or to discriminate 
against such individual in compensation or in 
terms, conditions, or privileges of employment. 

2. For a labor organization, because of the race, 
creed, color, or national origin of any individual, to 
exclude or to expel from its membership such in- 
dividual or to discriminate in any way against any 


such 


of its members or against any employer or any in- 
dividual employed by an employer. ... 


Under the provisions of the act, a person who 
can present evidence of discrimination on any 
of the grounds named may file a complaint with 
a newly established commission, one of the five 
(salaried) members of which will be designated 
If the designated 


to investigate the complaint. 












































commissioner finds the grievance to be justified, 
he will first endeavor to “eliminate” it by “con- 
ference, conciliation, and persuasion.” If these 
efforts fail, the case will be tried before a panel 
of three other commissioners, who are empow- 
ered, if they so decide, to issue a “cease and 
desist” order, and, if necessary, to require the 
“hiring, reinstatement, or upgrading of em- 
ployees.” The New York law provides for a 
review of the commission’s decision by the 
Supreme Court or an Appellate Court if the 
decisions are appealed. Violations of the com- 
mission’s orders may be punished by imprison- 
ment for one year or a fine of $500 or both. 

The principal arguments advanced against the 
bill when it was under debate were, in brief, 
that it proposed to effect by legislation a reform 
which, in the final analysis, could be brought 
about only by a prolonged process of educa- 
tion, and that drastie legislation might easily 
arouse a reaction that would handicap this 
process and delay a permanent solution of the 
problem. Friends of civil liberties and equality 
of opportunity will watch with eagerness the 
outcome of the New York experiment. In the 
meantime, there is no reason why educational 
efforts toward the desired end should not be 
redoubled throughout the country. 
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One feature of the law, however, is more than 
a bit puzzling to the present innocent bystander. 
Why should the boards governing institutions 
of publie education be permitted to indulge in 
discriminations that are deemed so unjust as to 
be pronounced unlawful and subject to severe 
penalties when made by private or corporate 
employers in the fields of business and indus- 
try ?—W. C. B. 


THE 1944 HONOR ROLL OF RACE 
RELATIONS 


LAWRENCE D. Reppick, curator of the Schom- 
burg Collection of Negro Literature, New York 
Public Library, announeed on February 11 the 
result of the 1944 nation-wide poll to determine 
“the twelve Negroes (individuals, organizations, 
or institutions) who have most distinguished 
themselves during the year and the six white 
persons . . . over the same period who have 
done the most for the improvement of race rela- 
tions ‘in terms of real democracy.’” No attempt 
is made to rank the names. In making the an- 
nouncement, Dr. Reddick said that the efforts of 
the persons named “strengthen the foundations 
of national unity and lay a real basis for a co- 
operative world society.” 


Whites. THE LATE WENDELL L. WILLKIE, for his 
crusade for minority rights. 

WMCA, for presenting each Sunday ‘‘New 
World A-Coming,’’ the most forthright radio 
dramatization of Negro life and race relations on 
the air today. 

SAcHS QUALITY FuRNITURE, INC., for its exten- 
sive series of paid advertisements which have urged 
religious and racial unity among all Americans. 
HowaArp Fast, for ‘‘ Freedom Road,’’ the most 
original novel yet written of the Reconstruction 
period, showing the promise of democracy and co- 
operation between Negroes and whites in the South. 
Esquire, for its jazz books which have stimulated 
a wide appreciation of the dominant role of the 
Negro musician in the development of this popular 
art form (jazz). 

THE AFL, for including a Negro woman, Mrs. 
Maida Springer, in its good-will exchange of women 
leaders with England. 

Negroes. THE 92D DIVISION OF THE U. S. 5TH 
ArMy, Negro unit known as the ‘‘ Fighting Buf- 
faloes,’? largely led by Negro officers, for their 
record in the Italian campaign against the Nazis. 
THURGOOD MARSHALL, legal counsel for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
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People, for winning the case of Dr. Lonnie E. 
Smith before the U. S. Supreme Court, outlawing 
the Texas White Primary. 

Dr. BENJAMIN E, MAys, president of Morehouse 
College, for his election—the first Negro—to the 
vice-presidency of the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America. 

THE AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE, under the diree- 
tion of Abraham Hill, for stimulating the little- 
theatre movement by its productions, ‘‘Three Is a 
Family,’’ ‘‘Walk Hard,’’ and ‘‘Anna Lucasta,’’ 
the last a Broadway hit starring Hilda Simms. 

Mrs. MABEL K. STAUFERS, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Negro Graduate Nurses, for her 
campaign for the integration of Negro nurses into 
the Army and Navy. 

Dr. RAyrorp W. Logan, for his successful fight 
against opposition to the publication of ‘‘What 
the Negro Wants,’’—a symposium by 14 Negro 
leaders. 

JOSEPH JAMES, at the Marinship Corporation, 
for his successful fight which resulted in the Cali- 
fornia Courts outlawing Jim-Crow auxiliary labor 
unions for Negroes. 

Dr. E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER, for his election—the 
first Negro—as president of the Eastern Sociolog- 
ical Society. 

THE NEGRO NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, for launching a tour and survey of West 
Africa. 

REVEREND ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, JR., for his 
election—the first Negro—to Congress from Harlem. 

JOHN H. JOHNSON, founder and editor of the 
Negro Digest, for the most successful Negro maga- 
zine of the year. 

CLAUDE ‘‘ Buppy’’ YOUNG, half-back of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, for equaling the gridiron record 
of ‘‘Red’’ Grange—13 touchdowns in one season. 


THE CASE AGAINST ISOLATIONISM 
FROM THE HISTORICAL POINT 
OF VIEW 


“AMERICAN isolationism did not have its 
origin in the philosophies of George Washing- 
ton and other early American statesmen but 
first took root and flowered during the 19th 
century.” This position was taken by Dexter 
Perkins, chairman, department of history, Uni- 
versity of Rochester (N. Y.), in an address at 
the University of Cincinnati, February 26. In 
support of this contention, Dr. Perkins said in 
part: 

The idea that the United States should enter 


into no alliance with any other nation was less 
firmly held by the Founding Fathers than is gen- 
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erally supposed. The success of the 13 colonies 
in the Revolution was in substantial part due to the 
alliance with France. 

Washington’s famous Farewell Address, while in 
general isolationist in tone, speaks of ‘‘ temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies.’’ Alex- 
ander Hamilton and other Federalists were ready 
for a virtual alliance with Britain against France 
in 1798. Jefferson, author of the phrase, ‘‘no 
entangling alliances,’’ was ready to ‘‘marry’’ the 
United States to the ‘‘British fleet and to the 
British nation,’’ if France installed herself in New 
Orleans. 

Monroe, Jefferson, and Madison were all ready to 
consider common action with Great Britain to pro- 
tect the Spanish-American colonies from possible 
reconquest. 

In truth, the isolation philosophy grew and 
flourished in the long period of the 19th century 
when there were no general European wars. In 
the periods when such general wars existed, at the 
close of the 18th and the beginning of the 19th 
century, and again in the years 1914-18 and 1939- 
41, the breakdown of the strictly isolationist point 
of view occurred in every instance. 

A general European conflagration has always 
engaged the passions of the American people and 
has sooner or later involved them in actual armed 
conflict. These involvements were comparatively 
minor in the case of the French Revolution and 
of the Napoleonic period and brought about no 
close association with any other power. But the 
contrary was the case in the wars of the present 
century. 

On the idealistic side, the notion gained ground 
that the United States had some responsibility for 
and a direct interest in helping to consolidate 
peace. From another point of view, war in Europe 
was more and more widely thought to endanger 
American security. Both these points of view are 
more prevalent today than ever before. They make 
necessary a positive substitute for the isolationist 
point of view. 


A NEW CURRICULUM AT ADELBERT 
COLLEGE 

A NEw curriculum to broaden the base of edu- 
cation offered students at Adelbert College, the 
undergraduate school for men at Western Re- 
serve University, has just been announced. The 
new curriculum, which will become effective with 
the beginning of the summer session, June, 1945, 
is an effort “to see that all students graduating 
from Adelbert have at least some familiarity 
with the major fields of knowledge,” according 
to William Huntley, dean. The student pre- 
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paring for a career in science or medicine, for 
example, will be given training in such subjects 
as art, literature, and music. The student train. 
ing for business or law not only will receive 
work in the arts, but also will be given enough 
science to have at least a speaking acquaint. 
ance with biology, physiology, chemistry, and 
physics. 

The number of elective subjects will be re- 
duced in the belief that the curriculum will be 
broad enough to satisfy many students who 
would want ordinarily to elect courses outside 
the usual undergraduate limitations. After two 
years in the broader fields of liberal arts, the 
student, during his latter two years, will be re- 
quired to adhere more closely to his field of 
concentration. . 

The new curriculum will take advantage of 
the many cultural opportunities that exist near 
the university campus. These include the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art which has a large collec- 
tion of carefully selected paintings, sculptures, 
eraft work, prints, and other works of art. 
Situated on the campus is Severence Hall, the 
home of the Cleveland Orchestra, one of the 
nation’s leading symphonie organizations. A 
few blocks away is the Cleveland Play House, 
one of the outstanding “Little Theaters” in the 
country. 

The new curriculum is the product of a year 
of effort by a special faculty committee of Adel- 
bert College, headed by Dean Huntley. A re- 
cent analysis of a college-graduate group re- 
vealed that 79 per cent had studied no art; 6 
per cent, no history; 30 per cent, no speech; 
72 per cent, no physies; 22 per cent, no English 
beyond freshman rhetoric; and 20 per cent, no 
political science. Among premedical students 
the percentage ignoring history and the arts 
was much higher. 


PROVISIONS FOR VETERANS’ EDUCA- 
TION AT HAMILTON COLLEGE 
HAMILTON COLLEGE (Clinton, N. Y.) has come 
forward with an answer for the young man who 
rejected college-preparatory subjects in high 
school because he did not think he had the funds 
to go to college and who now finds himself amply 
supplied with GI educational money. A special 
admissions program for veterans, announced by 
Thomas Brown Rudd, acting president, now 
makes it possible for a ecommercial- or technical- 
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high-school graduate to enter the college. If he 
does satisfactory work, he may continue toward 
his A.B. degree without making up any aea- 
demie high-school subjects he may have missed. 

Also eligible for admission are veterans who 
have finished a substantial part of their college 
preparatory work in secondary school, but who 
did not graduate. These will be offered a special 
course enabling them quickly to finish work for 
their high-school diploma and begin their college 
course at the same time. Other elements in the 
university program provide refresher courses 
for veterans whose education has been long in- 
terrupted, as well as an opportunity for those 
who do not want to work for a degree, to enroll 
as special students and elect whatever courses 
they choose. 

In announcing the new policy, Dr. Rudd said: 

High-school principals tell us that there are a 
number of promising young men in this country 
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who failed to take college-preparatory courses in 
high school because they saw no means of financing 
a college education. Now that the government is 
giving them the money, it seems to us that, if they 
want to get away from overcrowded technical fields 
and to educate themselves more broadly, we should 
give them every encouragement. 


The new program was first available for vet- 
erans on February 5; others will be opened on 
July 2 and October 8, 1945. In special eases 
returning servicemen may also re-enter in the 
middle of a term and begin courses at once. 
If at all possible, apartment facilities will be 
made available so that married veterans may 
live with their families. 

The program represents the work of a faculty 
curriculum committee comprising Boyd C. Pat- 
terson, chairman; Walter N. Hess, Francis L. 
Patton, Berrian R. Shute, G. Harvey Cameron, 
George L. Nesbitt, and John R. Mattingly. 


Notes and News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

MarsHaLL W. Brown, dean and professor of 
history, Presbyterian College (Clinton, 8S. C.), 
has been appointed president. Mrs. Brown, 
who has served as registrar since 1926, has 
resigned. 

Pepro Osuna, dean, Yuba Junior College 
(Marysville, Calif.), and district superintendent 
of secondary schools for Yuba County, has been 
appointed to the presidency of the college; 
J. J. Collins, assistant dean, has succeeded Mr. 
Osuna. 


RaupH A. Beats, director of libraries and 
professor of library science, Graduate Library 
School, the University of Chieago, will succeed 
Carleton B. Joeckel in the deanship, August 31, 
when the latter retires to accept a professorship 
in the School of Librarianship, University of 
California, Berkeley. In addition to his new 
duties, Dr. Beals will continue in both the pro- 
fessorship and the directorship. Leon Carnov- 


sky, professor of library science and assistant 


dean, will assume the offices of associate dean 
and dean of students, July 1. 


ELEANOR Reppert, former dean of women, 
Plainfield (N. J.) High School, who has re- 


cently been serving in the Washington head- 
quarters of the American Red Cross, has been 
appointed dean of women, Bucknell University 
(Lewisburg, Pa.), for one year, beginning July 
1, to sueceed Mrs. Paul G. Stolz, acting dean. 


Virait Y. C. Eapy, head of the department 
of English, Emory Junior College (Oxford, 
Ga.), has been appointed dean of the college 
and division executive to sueceed George S. 
Roach, who has retired because of ill health. 


At Oberlin (Ohio) College, the following 
changes in staff were reported, March 16: Luke 
Eby Steiner, professor of chemistry, will sue- 
ceed Harry N. Holmes, retiring at the close of 
the academic year, as head of the department; 
Walter E. Naumann, formerly of the Univer- 
sity of Toulouse, was appointed visiting lec- 
turer in German, March 1, replacing John W. 
Kurtz, assistant professor of German, who is 
on leave of absence for work with the U. S. 
government in Germany; Ben W. Lewis, who 
has been on leave of absence for several years 
to serve as chief of the cartel section in the 
Foreign Economie Administration, Washington 
(D. C.), has returned to his post in the depart- 
ment of economics. 


Ota E. Wrystow, professor of English, 
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Goucher College (Baltimore), who has been 
visiting professor at Wellesley College, has re- 
signed her post at Goucher College to accept 
a professorship at the latter institution. 


THE University of California has announced 
the following changes in staff: Leon Howard, on 
leave from Northwestern University to conduct 
research in the Huntington Library, is giving 
the courses formerly taught by Dixon Weeter, 
professor of English, whose appointment to the 
newly created chair of American history, Uni- 
versity of Sydney (Australia), was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, December, 23, 1944; 
Peter L. Spencer, professor of education, Clare- 
mont College, is visiting professor of education 
for the spring semester, and Peter Dykema, 
professor emeritus of music education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, visiting professor 
of musie education, all on the Los Angeles 
On the Berkeley campus, N. Wing 
Mah has been named associate professor of 


campus. 


political science to give courses in Far Eastern 
affairs that have not been offered “since Major 
H. Arthur Steiner left for active duty with the 
Marines”; Edward W. Gifford and Ronald L. 
Olson, of the department of anthropology, have 
returned to their posts after leaves of absence. 
Dr. Gifford spent the fall semester in making 
an archaeological survey near Sonoma in north- 
ern Mexico; Dr. Olson, on leave from July to 
December, 1944, has completed his civilian war 
work for the Army Air Corps. 


CHELCIE C. BosLAND, associate professor of 
economies and chairman of the department, 
Brown University, has been promoted to a full 
professorship. 


THE following promotions were announced by 
Franklin and Marshall College (Lancaster, 
Pa.), March 16: W. Rue Murray, to the head- 
ship of the department of mathematics; Harold 
Fischer, to a full professorship of economies 
and business administration; and to associate 
professorships, Lyman H. Butterfield and W. 
Nelson Francis, English, and Harry A. Alten- 
derfer, chemistry. 


HELEN WALTER Dopson, formerly of the staff 
of Wellesley College, who has been on leave for 
war work in the radiation laboratory at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
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pointed associate professor of astronomy and 
mathematics, Goucher College, for 1945-46. 


Henry §S. ConarbD, who was retired from the 
staff of Grinnell (Iowa) College because of age, 
has been appointed visiting research professor 
at the State University of Iowa, where he is 
“studying the university’s collection of mosses 
in the department of botany.” 


H. W. Hartman, superintendent of schools, 
Ida Grove (Iowa), accepted a post in the de- 
partment of admissions and public relations, 
Morningside College (Sioux City), February 15, 


B. H. Puart, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (Ames), has been appointed 
business manager to succeed H. C. Gregg, who 
will assume a similar post at Syracuse (N. Y.) 
University, June 1. 


Mrs. Amos 8S. DEINArD, formerly of the staffs 
of the universities of Illinois and Wisconsin, 
has been appointed to teach chemistry and nu- 
trition to the cadet-nurse corps in the Hamline- 
Asbury School of Nursing, Hamline University, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LAWRENCE D. HASKEw, director of teacher 
education, Emory University (Ga.), has been 
granted an 18-month leave of absence to serve 
as executive director of the Committee on 
Teacher Education, American Council on Edu- 
cation, with headquarters in New York City. 
Dr. Haskew will assume his new post, April 1, 
but will continue as director of the summer 
session at the university. He will also have 
charge of the workshop for teachers, beginning 
June 11. 


Irwin J. LuBBers, president, Central College 
(Pella, Iowa), has been elected chairman of the 
National Commission on Christian Higher Edu- 
cation. 


Daviv D. Henry, executive vice-president, 
Wayne University (Detroit), was recently ap- 
pointed president of the Executive Board of 
the International Institute, Ine., “an organiza- 
tion established to provide an information, ser- 
viee, and assembly center for people of all 
nationalities and races and to promote the wel- 
fare of the foreign-born population and their 
families.” 
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S. GriswoLtD Morey, chairman of the de- 
partment of Spanish, University of California 
(Berkeley), has been elected first vice-president, 
Modern Language Association of America. 


PauL E. KuopsteG, whose appointment as 
director of research, Technological Institute, 
Northwestern University, was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, June 24, 1944, has been 
elected chairman of the governing board of the 
American Institute of Physies. 


AurreD McCuiunG Lex, professor of sociology, 
Wayne University, has been appointed co-chair- 
man of the Committee on Education, National 
Association of Publie Relations Counselors. 
The first task of the committee “will be to work 
out a collegiate curriculum in public relations.” 


WituIAM CULLEN DENNIS, since 1929 presi- 
dent, Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.), has 
announced his intention to retire “not later than 
June, 1947.” He hopes to resume the practice 
of law when he is freed of his academic duties. 


Recent Deaths 

THE REVEREND JosePH A. Mutry, S.J., a 
missionary in the Philippines for more than 
twenty years, died “of natural causes in Los 
Banos internment camp, January 15,” accord- 
ing to a report in The New York Times, March 
14. Father Mulry, who was fifty-six years old 
at the time of his death, had served as instructor 
in poetry and rhetorie (1913-18), Fordham 
University, before going to the Philippines 
(1924) to take a post as professor of rhetoric 
and poetry at the Ateneo, the Jesuit univer- 
sity in Manila. He was active in social-justice 
crusades, in the revitalization of the Catholic 
press in the islands, and in farming and other 
co-operative enterprises. 


RALPH Hopkins, professor emeritus of physi- 
ology and dermatology, Tulane University, died, 
March 7, at the age of sixty-nine years, accord- 
ing to a report received by ScHoou anp So- 
ciety, March 13. Dr. Hopkins, who had served 
the university from 1901 to 1941, was also the 
director of the national leprosarium at Carville 
(La.), a post that he had held since 1902. 


THe RevVEREND Burris ATKINS JENKINS, 
former president of Kentucky University (now 
Transylvania College, Lexington), died, March 
13, at the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Jenk- 
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ins, who was best known for his advocacy of 
liberal religion while pastor (since 1907) of 
the Linwood Boulevard Church, Kansas City 
(Mo.), had served as professor of New Testa- 
ment literature (1898-1900) and _ president 
(1899-1900), University of Indianapolis, and 
president (1901-07), Kentucky University. 

Leon ERNEST DANIELS, retired professor of 
German and Spanish, Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology (Hoboken, N. J.), died, March 15, at the 
age of sixty-nine years. Mr. Daniels had at one 
time served as president of the Staten Island 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. 


EpMUND BurRKE DELABARRE, professor emer- 
itus of psychology, Brown University, died, 
March 16, at the age of eighty-one years. Dr. 
Delabarre had served the university as associate 
professor of psychology (1891-96) and in the 
professorship from 1896 until his retirement, 
1932. 

Davip Fripay, former president, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Sei- 
ence, succumbed to a heart ailment, March 16, 
at the age of sixty-eight years. Mr. Friday, 
who was considered an authority on utilities 
and taxes, had served as instructor in political 
economy (1908-12), professor of economics 
(1912-16), secretary of the School of Com- 
merce (1913-16), and professor of political 
economy (1919-21), University of Michigan; 
professor of economies (1916-19) and head of 
the department (1918-19), New York Univer- 
sity; president (1921-23), Michigan State Col- 
lege; and professor of political economy (1923- 
26), New School for Social Research, New York 
City. Since 1925, he had been a research and 
consulting economist. 


HAMILTON CRAWFORD MACDOUGALL, professor 
emeritus of music, Wellesley College, died, 
March 16, at the age of eighty-six years. Dr. 
Macdougall, well-known organist, author, and 
composer and founder of the American Guild 
of Organists, had served as special lecturer on 
musie (1908-09, 1910-12), Brown University, 
and as professor of music (1900-27), Welles- 
ley College. 


BENJAMIN W. GRIFFITH, since 1909 a mem- 
ber of the staff of Bucknell University, died, 
March 18, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Griffith had served as professor of French and 
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chairman of the department and as athletic 
coach. He was considered an authority on the 
novels of Honoré de Balzac, and in 1931, his 
treatise, “Balzac aux Etats Unis,” was pub- 
lished in Paris. 

JAMES WoopDSIDE,.a teacher of voice and well- 
known concert artist of North Bergen (N. Y.), 
died, March 18, at fifty years of age. Mr. 
Woodside had served as an instructor in voice, 
New Jersey State Teachers College (Newark), 
and for seventeen summers prior to the war as 
head of the voice department, the Pennsylvania 
State College. 


Other Items 

CorRRECTION : Through inadvertence the name 
of Vivian Sorelle was omitted as coauthor of 
the article, “Dangers of Peacetime Military 
Training,” ScHoon AND Society, March 3. 
W. P. Kellam, librarian, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, whose name was appended to the 
paper, was assisted in the preparation and 
revision of the article by Miss Sorelle. 


Epwarp QO. Sisson, professor emeritus of phi- 
losophy, Reed College (Portland, Ore.), recently 
delivered a series of four lectures under the 
auspices of the department of psychology and 
philosophy, San Jose (Calif.) State College, 
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according to a report sent to SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTY by Elmo A. Robinson, associate professor 
of philosophy at the college. “The speaker sur- 
veyed the present scene on the background of 
human evolution and as a basis for postulates 
concerning the future. Without minimizing the 
horrors of the present, he forcefully presented 
the evidence and arguments for acting on the as- 
sumption that mankind is still on the upgrade.” 


In contrast with the present United Nations’ 
endeavor to reopen as many educational insti- 
tutions as possible in liberated countries, the 
Japanese government has ordered the student 
population of Japan to cease its activities. 
Vice-Admiral Munetaka Sakamaki, of the Japa- 
nese Armaments Ministry, has demanded the 
closing of all secondary schools and universities 
and the employment of all teachers and students 
in war industry. These statements are based on 
a release from the United Nations Information 
Office, New York City, February 16. The New 
York Times, March 19, reported that the Japa- 
nese Cabinet, March 18, ordered the closing of 
all schools, colleges, and universities, April 1, 
and that only classes for primary-school and 
first-grade children “will be exempt from the 
educational blackout.” All children over six 
years of age will be put to work. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE MASTER’S DEGREE IN EDU- 
CATION 


THIs summary of certain trends in the mas- 
ter’s program in education is based on reports 
as of December, 1944, from 70 graduate depart- 
ments of education, most of which offer both the 
master’s and doctor’s degrees: 


The number of semester hours of advanced stand- 
ing transferred from other institutions ranges from 
0 to 10, with 18 schools granting no advanced stand- 
ing and 30 transferring as much as 6 hours. Some 
institutions transfer credit only for holders of their 
own undergraduate degrees. 

A thesis or some similar piece of work is required 
of all candidates in 38 schools, but may be waived 
under certain conditions in 32 institutions, Certain 
roughly synonymous terms in use are: study, service 
problem, project, essay, critical paper, and seminar 
report. The usual substitute for the thesis is in 
the form of additional courses, but a few graduate 


departments use seminars or comprehensive exami- 
nations. At least two schools, California (Berke- 
ley) and Harvard, have no place in the master’s 
program for the thesis. When a graduate depart- 
ment of education offers two master’s degrees, it 
is common for the M.A. to require the thesis, but 
for the M.Ed. or equivalent professional degree to 
waive the thesis. 

Requirements in course work for the master’s 
program with a thesis range from 18 to 32 semester 
hours; 25 schools specify 24 hours and 34 depart- 
ments require between 25 and 30 hours in courses. 
Credit for the thesis ranges from 0 to 12 semester 
hours; 14 schools assign no formal credit in hours, 
15 award 4 hours, and 19 departments evaluate the 
thesis at 6 semester hours. Total hours for the 
degree with the thesis range from 20 to 37, with 49 
graduate departments requiring 30 semester hours. 

The semester hours of course work required for 
the master’s degree without the thesis range from 
24 to 40, with a mode of 30 hours for 14 schools. 
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In those instances where a portion of the course 
eredit is regarded as a substitute for the thesis, 
the range of eredit so assigned is from 2 to 12 
semester hours, with a mode of 6 hours for 10 


schools. 


Certain uniformities in the 11 Ohio schools 
reporting are of interest and merit separate 
comment. The range in advanced standing is 
from nothing to 12 semester hours, with seven 
schools permitting six hours. With one excep- 
tion, a thesis is uniformly required. The semes- 
ter hours of course work range from 22 to 28, 
and the thesis eredit from two to eight hours. 
With one exception, the semester hours for the 
master’s degree in Ohio total 30. 

A number of institutions throughout the coun- 
try replied that they were considering changes 
in the master’s program for the next academic 
year. 

CarTER V. Goop 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF 
THE PEA 

ONCE upon a time a philosopher went walking 

In his pocket was a small seed, a 

Now 


in a garden. 
round and wrinkled thing called a pea. 
on this mild sunny day in the spring the pea 
chafed in the darkness of the pocket for it was 
Progressive and wanted to go places and to see 
the world. It began to roll back and forth in 
its narrow cell, bumping over the keys and the 
few pennies which jingled there as the philoso- 
pher strolled along the paths. And as it rolled 
to and fro it came to a hole in the pocket and 
dropped unobserved into the loose soil of the 
garden. 

Now this pea was not just an ordinary pea, 
for it had a fierce and aggressive spirit. It not 
only wanted to go places; it had no scruples 
at using other living creatures as stepping 
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stones to higher things. It was a climber with 
a penchant for strangling its victims and then 
rearing its many heads above their last convul- 
sive struggles. It was often insidious—tunnel- 
ing underground and springing without warn- 
ing to the very tops of the tall stalks of corn. 
From this vantage point it looked out over all 
the garden and it taunted the other vegetables 
which were still out of reach. It said to the 
cabbage, “You do not know what your objec- 
tives really are but I'll help you to realize 
them—for they are: to grow more peas.” And 
it said to the potato, “You are impractical to 
accumulate and to store your tubers under- 
ground! Your vines are not functional—lI shall 
see that they bear peas.” And it looked at the 
sage and cried, “What! Are you still around? 
Why you are positively useless and archaic! I 
shall see that peas grow in your place.” 

And so the pea loomed over the garden and 
twitted those who had yet escaped its loving 
embrace. And the pea throve and put forth 
blossoms, and the blossoms withered, and pods 
appeared and filled with peas such as the world 
had never known. They were always so green, 
always so fresh! 

And the gardener ate peas day after day 
because he had few other vegetables. At first 
he was quite delighted because they were so 
sweet, so green, and always so fresh! But after 
a summer of peas for breakfast, dinner, and 


supper his appetite began to fail. Still he 
could not let even a pea go to waste. So he 


canned and he canned and he canned, and that 
is the reason that not a single pea came to 
maturity. And this, too, as any one who runs 
may read, is why canned peas are so ubiquitous! 
Karu C. Pratr 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION, 
Mr. PLEASANT 


Correspondence ... 





LIBERAL EDUCATION: TRAINING 
TABLE OR CAFETERIA? 

Tue diseussions of liberal education which 
have been appearing in ScHoot AnD Society 
have been significant and stimulating. There 
appears to be more agreement on definitions of 
liberal education in terms of the intended prod- 


uct than in terms of the process. It is easier to 
list characteristies of the liberally educated man 
than to outline the steps by which he attains 
these characteristics. The advocates of the lim- 
ited curriculum of the classical liberal arts ap- 
pear to believe that the necessary steps are those 
by which they consider that they themselves were 
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“liberally educated” and by which they were 
trained to “educate.” 

Spencer B. King (Scoot anv Society, July 
8, 1944) writes of “‘a food that satisfies a mental 
hunger but which in turn creates an appetite, an 
insatiable desire for more of the same kind of 
food; a food which, when eaten, gives one 
strength to assert himself as an independent 
personality, strength enough to win the right to 
live the full and good and useful life.” How 
much of the traditional liberal-arts curriculum 
could qualify as that sort of food? 

The science of education has discovered how 
widely individuals differ, and, like the science of 
nutrition, it has discovered similarities of food 
elements in widely different kinds of foods. 
Now if intellectual food is to create “an insati- 
able desire for more of the same kind of food,” 
it must appeal to the individual taste. Those 
who follow Mr. Dooley’s dictum that “it makes 
no difference what you teach a boy so long as he 
doesn’t like it” ean seareely expect that the boy 
will continue with the same when he becomes 
free to choose for himself. 

Educational psychologists have pointed out 
that a final and necessary step in the learning 
process is use. If a student can find no answer 
significant for him to his question, “What’s the 
use” of this subject or course, he is not likely 
to learn it more than enough to pass his exami- 
nations and get his “credits.” 

When he does see the use, when the subject 
studied is significantly worth his while whether 
for personal selfish motives or for idealistic am- 
bitions, he attacks his task with vigor and pur- 
sues it independently and “on his own.” He 
does extra work not for “extra credit’ or 
“higher grades” but because he has an appetite 
and a hunger for more. Now the classical lib- 
eral-arts curriculum has this appeal for some 
(though by no means all of the upper ten per 
cent as a few school people seem to believe), and 
where their number is sufficient and conditions 
warrant, they should have that kind of intellec- 
tual food. But need we diseard the seedless 
orange because a few may thrive on the ancient 
pomegranate ? 

And why is not the science that produced the 
seedless orange as liberalizing as the science of 
May not the science of aerody- 


the ancients? 
namies and the art of producing a streamlined 
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airplane contribute as much to an appreciation 
of the true, the good, and the beautiful as the 
study of Greek seulpture, which sought to im- 
mortalize in stone the earthbound human body? 

It would be helpful if some of our researchers 
could devise measurements for the liberally edu- 
cated and apply them to men trained in differ- 
ent curricula—to engineers, physicians, indus- 
trialists, and professors in liberal-arts colleges. 
Something of this sort has been done, such as 
the Pennsylvania study several years ago, which 
showed that students of engineering rated higher 
in objective social-science tests than did students 
who had studied the social sciences in college. 

A recent issue of Time reports a University 
of Chicago test in which five out of 14 business- 
men who had never been to college proved them- 
selves to have a respectable knowledge of the 
humanities, the physical and biological sciences, 
and the social sciences. Five more, making 10 
out of the 14, passed in three of the four sub- 
jeets; and all 14 passed in one or more. Now 
the main business of these businessmen had been 
business from their youth up; these “cultural” 
subjects had been acquired independently along 
the way. While this involves few, and perhaps 
special, cases, it should not be without some 
significance for curriculum planners. 

Since the most compelling motive of the great 
majority of our youth is to be able to earn their 
own way in life, it would seem reasonable to im- 
prove upon the use of that motive in our schools 
and colleges. In our economy, with few excep- 
tions, men must be of some economic value to the 
social order before they can have the time or the 
means for contemplating and enjoying the good 
life. 

Aspiring to and striving for excellence in 
one’s chosen field for economic endeavor may 
help one more to “the strength to assert himself 
as an independent personality” and to a full, 
good, and useful life, than four years’ segrega- 
tion from the world in a traditional college at- 
mosphere. Students of engineering, of agricul- 
ture, of architecture, of medicine, of business 
administration, and of education must perforce 
come into contact with the wisdom of past ages 
as related to their particular interests, and learn 
of the vast areas of ignorance still to be ex- 
plored. The liberally educated teachers in tech- 
nical and professional schools may be for many 
the best teachers of liberating arts and sciences. 
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One may wonder, indeed, if teachers of the class- 
ical liberal arts themselves have not been more 
successful with students who have had use for 
their subjects in teaching or in the ministry than 
with those students who regard college as a mere 
vestibule to the professional school. 

We are in danger of mixing our metaphors so 
let us come back to food. The good cafeteria 
manager can dispose even of spinach, and 
prunes, and bread pudding. He makes them 
attractive and puts them at that place on the 
counter where other foods of similar nutrition 
values are set out. Some patrons, he knows, 
will choose and will look again for his “spe- 
cials.’ Need we even mention the obvious con- 
trast to the old-fashioned boarding-house? We 
shall not! 


Rebort? . . 
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Although the “cafeteria” plan of curriculum 
making has been decried, and although it does 
have its defects, it has made possible the offering 
of varied diets for differing individuals, and it 
has made it possible for ambitious youth to get 
what for them at the time was the most vital 
teaching and learning. Moreover, no one con- 
tends today that all desirable or necessary learn- 
ing can be completed during the period of 
formal schooling. Some will want their bread 
and butter during school days and will delay the 
desserts until later life. If we can make the 
counter so attractive and so efficient that they 
can be tempted with appetizers and relishes as 
they pass along the line, so much the better. 

FrepD G. STEVENSON 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





THE WASHINGTON LUNCHEON- 
FORUM OF YOUTH-SERVING 
AGENCIES 


LATHAM HatTcHeERr, president, Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth, some time ago sub- 
mitted to ScHOOL AND Society notes taken at 
the Washington Luncheon-Forum of Youth 
Serving Agencies held on November 28, 1944. 
The meeting, which was sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Couneil of the alliance, had R. W. 
Gregory, acting director, Food Production War 
Training, U. S. Office of Education, presiding 
over a discussion of “Some Clues to the Status 
of Preparation for Meeting the Problems of the 
Great Postwar Home-Coming of Our Young 
People.” Dr. Hateher acted as 
The pattern followed was that of ques- 
tions and answers with specific queries ad- 
dressed to specialists in several fields. 

Mayhew Derryberry, chief, Field Activities in 
Health Edueation, U. 8. Office of Education, 
stated that “only half of the counties have ade- 
quate health facilities for taking care of the 
health problems that the young people will 
. and that psychiatrie eases will 


discussion 


leader. 


bring home. . 
be one of the major problems. Our most crit- 
ical problem is a lack of trained personnel.” 
One of the agencies concerned with this situ- 
ation is now recruiting some of the returning 
veterans to go into training to fit themselves 


to work both with other veterans and with 
civilians. 

In reply to a question on the trends emerg- 
ing at separation and classification centers re- 
garding counseling interviews, Captain Wilson 
R. G. Bender, Classification and Replacement 
Branch, Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, said, in part: 


The type of men getting out of the service now 
are not representative of the over-all situation, and 
conclusions based on this group would not be a true 
picture of the whole. The men do need some help 
during readjustment, and the adjustment needs of 
the individual depend on many things: how long 
in service; how he has reacted to the service; ete. 
About 70 per cent are interested primarily in get- 
ting jobs; the percentage interested in getting back 
into training is relatively small, but if there are 
several million unemployed in the postwar period, 
a larger number may be interested... . 


A question on the type of life young women 
in the Coast Guard look forward to was an- 
swered by Lieutenant Commander I. R. Meyer, 
Coast Guard Women’s Reserve, as follows: 


Most of those who went into the armed forces 
from other jobs may be counted upon to return to 
these or to others outside the home, if marriage has 
not somehow shifted them from this general plan 
or if other conditions have not made the earrying 
out of it impossible. . . . Others will be satisfied 
with a ‘‘back-to-home’’ life... . 
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Donald J. Shank, administrative associate in 
charge of the youth committee and services, 
American Council on Edueation, in reply to a 
query as to the proportioning of general edu- 
cation and of vocational training in the early 
postwar years or in ten years, said: 

Most men obviously will be interested in voca- 
tional and technical training, but schools have an 
obligation to ‘‘sell’’ general education which is 
basie to enlightened citizenship. ... We need much 
more specific information on the educational in- 
terests of service people. ... 

William D. Boutwell, editor, AVA Journal 
and News Letter, on the basis of communica- 
tions received by the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation, stated that it seems that 


. the rural communities, and particularly the 
rural communities of the South, are more alert to 
the educational needs of young people and are pur- 
suing their problems with greater attention 
than [are the communities of] almost any section 
of the country. I am certain they are doing a 
better job than the city schools... . 

Speaking for the farming sections, Reuben 
Brigham, assistant director, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, U. 8S. Department of Agriculture, 
said : 

It is estimated that 60 per cent [of young people 
from farming areas who are now in the armed 
services| will be coming back to the farm. In a 
survey made of a county containing 1,300 farms, 
it was found that more than 1,300 boys were com- 
ing back to that county looking for farms. Some- 
thing should be done to solve the problem of these 
young people. 

Ewan Clague, director, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Social Security Board, answered 
the question, “How do you feel about the pres- 
ent status of the postwar-job situation with spe- 
cial reference to the younger returnees . . .?” 
by saying: 


Research. 
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The service men and women have been replaced 
by about an equal number [11,000,000] of workers 
of whom about one third were supplied by the 
normal growth of population of wage-earning age 
and about two thirds by digging up from the popu- 
lation those who would not be working. Approxi- 
mately half of this latter group of emergency work- 
ers are young people who would ordinarily be in 
school or at home. The youth problem of the fu- 
ture does not consist of these particular workers 
for they will move .. . into higher age groups and 
become part of the normal labor foree. The par- 
ticular problem of the postwar world will be that of 
those under 20... who will find the getting of jobs 
more difficult... . 


H. J. Leahy, special agent, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, spoke on the question, “What 
do you feel is going to be the war aftermath 
in the way of crime increase among young peo- 
ple?” He said that he believes that the men 
and women in the armed services “will by reason 
of their splendid mental and physical training 
be better citizens upon their return and will be 
more law abiding.” With regard to juvenile 
delinquents, however, he thinks that 

Crime prevention is a community responsibility 
and must begin in the home with the education of 
parents. No law-enforcement officer believes that 
he alone can prevent crime. The interest and co- 
operation of educators, religious leaders, adult 
clubs, businessmen, professional workers, psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, psychiatrists, and fathers and 
mothers are needed. . . . Law-enforcement officers 
are meeting the challenge intelligently. Hundreds 

. are learning how to meet their responsibilities 
through attendance at inservice training schools in 
their own departments as well as through attend- 
ance at the FBI National Academy. 


The discussion was summarized by Harry A. 
Jager, chief, Occupational and Guidance Ser- 
vice, U. S. Office of Education, who stressed the 
“strategic relationship of the home community 
to the total problem.”—L. R. B. 





SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BACKGROUND 
AFFECTS SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 
IMPROVEMENT in economic conditions has been 

offered in many instances as the patent medicine 

of social ills. The “have-nots” cause our wars, 
low wages bring low standards of living that 
affect both our social and racial problems, low 


salaries have produced the teacher shortage, and 
low economie background causes the failures of 
pupils. One should be cautious in the accept- 
ance of such simple solutions to complex prob- 
lems. If the last of the above general state- 
ments is true, the improvement in economic 
conditions in the past few years should have 
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decreased pupil failures and raised general 
school achievement. Has this been the case? 
Is there any relationship between economic 
background and school achievement? Should 
not social background be added to a considera- 
tion of this type? Are not all failures “just 
too dumb” to learn? Or is it true that pupils’ 
work simply depends upon what they have 
learned? 

There were 150 9th-grade colored boys and 
girls in Dunbar High School, Dayton, Ohio. 
These pupils represented a more varied socio- 
economie group than the students from high 
schools in any particular section of the city. 
The group contained pupils living under new 
economie conditions. 
they were readily assembled for the adminis- 
tration of intelligence and general-achievement 
tests. Social- and economic-background inven- 
tories were used and checked by teachers ac- 
quainted with the true situation in the homes. 
Therefore, the problem: What are the relation- 
ships of the social and economic backgrounds 
of these 9th-graders to their school achieve- 
ment? 


Being one school group, 


The solution as implied above requires that 
the intelligence factor be rendered non-effective 
and that a true measure of achievement be ob- 
tained by a general achievement test. 

Thus four scores were obtained for each 
pupil. By partial correlation, (1) the rela- 
tionship between social-background scores and 
achievement, with the influence of economic 
background and intelligence removed, and (2) 
the relationship between economic-background 
scores and achievement, with the influence of 
social background and _ intelligence removed, 
were obtained. 

The first of these partial correlations gave .48 
and the second, —.46. A simple interpretation 
would be that social-background improvement 
Was important to school achievement but that 
economie improvement without social improve- 
ent was actually negative or detrimental to 
school achievement. 

“Too much money is bad for children,” is 
nothing new. Perhaps not, but it is an opposite 
of the statement, “Low economie background 
causes poor school work.” Is the first of the 
above statements substantiated and the second 
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disproved? It so appears in this instance. Is it 
true in every individual case? No, or the cor- 
relation would be — 1.00, not —.46. What re- 
sulted from the consideration of intelligence as 
a factor in achievement? 

In the 143 cases where scores from all four 
measures were obtained, the intelligence scores 
provided a higher relation to achievement than 
did the background scores, a correlation coefti- 
cient of .75. Then the background scores did 
not add much for predicting school success? 
That is hardly the case. The multiple correla- 
tion of intelligence and background scores with 
achievement was .84. If this figure is squared 
to give approximately .71, the result indicates 
that about 71 per cent of the factors that affect 
school achievement have been accounted for. 

To what are the other 29 per cent attributed? 
Perhaps social adjustment, emotional adjust- 
ment, health, or motivation. 
more guesses. Actually 
work is required to account for this 29 per 


These are some 
more experimental 


cent. 

Just what conclusion resulted concerning 
economie background and school achievement? 
Unless economic improvement results in social 
improvement, it is not accompanied by better 
school achievement. Thus economic improve- 
ment is important only in this consideration if 
it is a basis of social improvement. 

R. W. EpMiston 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY, 

OXFORD, OHIO 
Louise CLARK McBain 
DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL, 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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ALLEN, JOHN STUART, and JOHN W. PAIGE (pre 

pared by). Must Thousands Leave New York 
State for College? Pp. 23. The University of 
the State of New York, the State Education De- 
partment, Albany. 1945. 
In the Foreword, J. Hillis Miller says, “It is hoped 
that this popularized report will convey: a_ clear 
picture of one of New York State’s crucial problems 
in higher education.” 





CALIVER, AMBROSE. Education of Teachers for 
Improving Majority-Minority Relationships (Bul- 
letin, No. 2). Course Offerings for Teachers to 
Learn about Racial and National Minority 
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fe analyses of the broad areas of school-library service 
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Cross, E. A., and HELEN FERN DARINGER. Litera- eepaneion. ae ies a, 
ture—A Series of Anthologies—Heritage of Brit- * 
ish Literature. Pp. xxii+ 744. Illustrated. EY J SUG AU 5 
eve Sad Bo Pe Seymour, F. EUGENE, and PauL JAMES SMITH. 
Maemillan. 5. $2.60. Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Pp. vii+ 
e 280. Maemillan. 1945. $1.80. 


Educational Policies Commission. Compulsory ° 
Peacetime Military Training, Pp. 15. NEA, Srerner, ALICE, KATHARINE MONAGHAN SAUNDERS 
Washington 6. 1945. 10¢. and MILTON A, KAPLAN. Skill in Listening 
e (NCTE Pamphlets on Communication). Pp, 48, 
Effect of Fertilizer and Environment on the Iron sige ee « —— of English, 28 
Content of Turnip Greens (Southern Cooperative ™ ae ; 
i p 
Series, Bulletin 2). Pp. 24. Georgia Agricul- ad 
tural Experiment Station, Experiment, Ga. 1944. VAN ORMER, EDWARD B., and CLARENCE O. WIL- 
This prepreg = is a art oe LIAMS. Elementary Statistics for Students of 
aatrilen Getues "in the states of Geaaiia. Missis- Education and Psychology. Pp. viii + 111, 
sippi, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Texas, and Virginia. Longmans, Green. 1945. $1.75. 
. Aims to give a meaningful and practical grounding 
in the minimal statistical knowledge expected of 
Nicnots, JEANNETTE P., Morris Wour, and AR- students majoring in education or psychology. 
THUR C. BINING (editors). ‘‘History in the e 
High School and Social Studies in the Elemen- Wuiuiams, J. Paut. The New Education and Re- 
tary School’’—The Record of an Inquiry Con- ligion—A Challenge to Secularism in Education. 
ducted among Members of the Middle States Pp. x+198. Association Press, New York. 
Council for the Social Studies. Vol. 41 of the 1945. $2.50. 
Annual Proceedings. Pp. vi+154. Published Discusses the role of religion in shaping American 
by the council, Girard College, Philadelphia 21. destiny. 
1944. $1.00. 








PERKINS, DEXTER. America and Two Wars. Pp. 
vi+213. Little, Brown and Company, Boston. TIAA 
1944. $2.00. 


A clear-cut short history of the United States foreign 
policy from 1898 to the present. The author be- 
lieves that every American should know the vital 
historical facts of our past 30 years in order to have A non-profit legal reserve life in- 
his own answer ready for the complex and perilous ? S ? 

decisions that loom in the future. Hence he has surance company ereated to fund 
brought the elements of our previous foreign policy xv) 

—and the results it has produced—into bold relief college plans for retirement income 


as guideposts to future action. 
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Proceedings of the National Conference of Social a ; 

Work. Selected Papers, 7ist Annual Meeting, Individual Life Insurance 
Cleveland, May 21-27, 1944. Pp. x+492. Pub- : . 

lished for the conference by Columbia University Collective Life Insurance 

Press. 1944. $5.00. Annuity Contracts 
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Reference Map of the Pacific Ocean, with 29 large- i f . 
scale insects of island groups. Rand MeNally, disinterested advice regarding 
ee law Vark 945 ° ° 
111 8th Ave., New York. 1945. annuity and insurance plans 
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ROCKEFELLER, JOHN D., Jr. The Christian Church to 
—What of Its Future? Pp. 13. The Protestant Colleges and their Staff Members. 
Council, 19 West 44th St., New York 18. 1945. - 


“Seldom has there appeared in our time a more mov- 
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School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow—Fune 
} . © até ards Te ; . jl € s | a 
tions | and Standar d (Planning for I ibraries, | 52° Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. ¥. 
No. 5). Pp. x+43. American Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 1945. $1.00. ae 
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